THE   ARMY

had awakened in individuals supplied the place of know-
ledge, order, and the old method of warfare/ says a
pamphlet of the time. And again: f When we see soldiers
of uncouth appearance, without the smallest show of
subordination, and in rags, we cannot but ask ourselves
the question, how it has been possible that such an
assemblage could have achieved military exploits of so
distinguished a stamp?'
This lack of discipline, marked by so many observers,
was an outward and casual sign of the Revolution in
action. When duty required, a proper measure of
obedience naturally cemented the army. But even this
tradition of surface things continues, for French troops,
halted by the roadside, have nowadays the appearance
of quickly breaking formation or loosely covering.
Meanwhile the true army, the fighting force to embody
the new principles of the Republic, was rising from and
behind the brilliant yet transient energy that warded
danger from the frontier. The Committee of Public
Safety shaped it with the terrible ruthlessness of frenzied
inspiration, acting on the maxim that hopeless audacity
may succeed when the promise of glory fails. Every
leader took the field with the undisguised alternative of
gaining a chevron or a place on the guillotine. And the
medicine was bitter, but effective.
'You will take Toulon, or you will deserve our re-
proaches/ the Committee wrote to Dugommier, who
was conducting the siege. The captain in charge of a
battery that was being constructed in front of Charleroi
was given till six o'clock on the day following by which
to complete the operation. Though extra men sweated
at the work the battery was not ready to fire a shot at
the specified time, whereupon the captain's head rolled
in the basket. Hard going, beyond all doubt, especially
as most of the unfortunates were matched against the
impossible. But the year 1793 witnessed the virtual
perfecting of the Revolutionary Army.
It was a source of perpetual astonishment to onlookers
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